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to be trying to establish universal propositions. Universal propo- 
sitions are dangerous. Perhaps Kipling had this very controversy 
about ballad-origins partly in mind when he said with extreme 
catholicity : 

There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And — every — single — one — of — them — is — right. 

Albert H. Tot/man. 

University of Chicago. 



Aucassin und Nicolette. Eritischer Text rnit Paradigmen und 
Glossar, von Hermann Suchier. Neunte Auflage, bearbeitet 
von AValther Suchier. Paderborn, 1921. 

The ninth edition of Hermann Suchier's Aucassin und Nicolette, 
from the hand of Walther Suchier, is far less prepossessing in 
appearance than the eighth edition, the last published by the ori- 
ginal editor before his death. The printing is not bad, 1 but the 
paper is lamentably unworthy, and the necessity of economising 
space even on this " field-grey " product makes the text look far 
less attractive than in the 1913 volume. But the importance of 
the additional material and the changes made fully justify the new 
editor's publication, despite the result of post-war conditions upon 
its material aspect. 

In the text itself we note — and welcome — a return to the MS. 
reading 2 in many cases where the eighth edition, in spite of pro- 
tests made by earlier critics, still showed many unnecessary " emen- 
dations." All Hermann Suchier's worst alterations have been done 
away with, 3 but there are still a few minor instances in which the 

1 Only two misprints are apparent, both in the text: "al apar " (20, 5) 
should read " ala par," and "ent" (28, 7) should read "en." 

2 The original MS. being, of course, unavailable to the present reviewer, 
he has used for purposes of comparison throughout Bourdillon's facsimile 
(Oxford, 1896). 

3 In making these changes the editor was apparently influenced by the 
suggestions (offered, it must be noted, with some unnecessary sarcasm) of 
F. W. Bourdillon's recent edition Aucassin et Nicolete, Manchester, 1919; 
but he makes no mention of having seen or heard of it. 
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MS. itself is quite as intelligible as the commentator, and is there- 
fore infinitely more desirable. In spite of his extended discussion 
the editor has by no means fully justified the alterations of the 
last words in the verse passages 1, 3, 5, 9, 15, and 27. The changes 
are plausible, but quite unnecessary; they should at least be rele- 
gated to footnotes. We may cite further: (a) "bones" (2, 15) 
where the MS. " bone," fern, sing., is preferable ; (b) " . . . ou 
trois, et que je l'aroie une fois baisie? Ce m'eustes vos en covent " 
(10, 51 ff.), where "ou trois? Et que je l'aroie une fois baisie 
m'eustes vos en covent " is equally intelligible and leaves the MS. 
reading intact; (c) the addition of "sous" after " vint" (24, 65), 
where the sense, from the preceding speech, is clear without it; 
(d) the change of "vint" (24, 86), which hardly seems an im- 
provement ; and so on. We note also that the emendation " Or " 
for " Ce " (4, 17) is still retained, doubtless on the basis of Rudolf 
Dockhorn's analysis (Zur Textleritih von Aucassin und Nicolette, 
Halle, 1913; pp. 64 ff.). "Or gardez vous," it is true, allows one 
to regard " vous " as reflexive object of the imperative, the common 
construction, while " Ce gardez vous " would make it the subject, 
or else indicate an indicative used as imperative. Yet even if Dock- 
horn be right, and the seemingly parallel " Or ne quidiez vous " 
have not imperative but interrogative force, awkward and unnatural 
as it is if taken so, we still cannot prove the expression of the 
subject with the imperative to be impossible for the twelfth or 
the thirteenth century. " Be careful ! " is the correct English 
imperative to-day, and probably the only form to be found in good 
literary use. But the thirtieth century critic will be in error if, 
finding an odd instance of " You be careful ! " in an early twentieth 
century work, he emends it to " Be careful ! " because " the subject 
pronoun was not in use with the imperative " in English ! 

Furthermore, a return to the spellings of the MS. is also in 
several cases desirable. The printing of "plourers" (13, 9), 
"doublier" (9, 7), "coururent" (34, 11), etc. for the MS. 
" plurers," " dublier," " cururent," seems unnecessary. It does not 
even lead to uniformity, for the editor preserves elsewhere the 
readings with " o " (e. g. " plorer " 7, 9 ; 13, 21 ; " ploroit " 40, 39 ; 
etc.). The MS. shows the sound u represented in all of the three 
ways common in Old French : u, o, and ou ; and there seems to be 
no good reason against letting them stand. Similarly the MS. 
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"ml't" (4, 20 and passim) were surely better printed "molt" 
than " mout " ; and " 9 ", the abbreviation for " con/' when fol- 
lowed by " m " or " n " shoidd be " conm," " conn " not " com," 
" con," especially as " conmenca " (24, 88), " conmanda " (28, 15), 
etc. occur spelled thus in full, though the full spelling with one 
nasal is more common. Again, we see no valid reason for a de- 
parture from the usual custom of leaving intact a MS. confusion 
between "an" and "en." So "center" (12, 6), "santi" (16, 
21), "enfent" (28, 18), etc. need never have been changed. But 
these and one or two other such points are after all of small 
importance. The text in general is a decided improvement on that 
of the eighth edition. 

The linguistic appendix is practically unchanged, as also the para- 
digms ; though the latter show one addition, the adjectival declen- 
sions having previously been omitted, and some minor alterations 
in the verb scheme. The inclusion of these tables, all easily acces- 
sible in any Old French Grammar, seems something, of an imperti- 
nence, and we could wish that the necessary economy of space had 
been effected by omitting these nineteen paradigm pages rather 
than by crowding up the text. There have been several additions 
made to the Notes, and one most regrettable omission : the note on 
1, 2, which contained a discussion of the MS. reading " viel antif," 
emended by Hermann Suchier to " duel caitif ." This gives an easy 
reading, but not that of the MS. The omission of any reference 
to Alfred Schulze's significant observations on this point (Archiv 
filr das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, en, 224) or to the brief 
but enlightening discussion in the note of the previous edition is a 
serious mistake. Mention may also be made here of the fact that 
the editor purposely gives no bibliography; this is the more regret- 
table as the multiplication of footnote references and citations ulti- 
mately grows confusing. 

The most noteworthy feature of the present edition is the long 
introductory section devoted to the sources of the story. Of espe- 
cial interest is the classification of apparent Arabic features, super- 
ficially most imposing, but on analysis reducible to the barest pos- 
sibilities. Of all the characteristics said to point to Arabic tradi- 
tion, there is scarce one that cannot equally well be drawn from 
contemporary Old French literature. Taking severally all the 
points tabulated, we have: — (a) Love-sickness. This is, however, 
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common in all literature, and its presence in Aucassin and Nicolette 
is hardly an Arabic trait. Mediaeval parallels are numerous; the 
first that comes to our mind is that of Archistrates' daughter in the 
various versions of the Apollonius of Tyre story. Love melancholy 
(c), and the thought of dying for love (g) are also hardly to be 
regarded as Arabic monopolies, (b) Aucassin declares hell would 
be preferable to heaven if his lady were there. This is certainly 
not a very Christian trait ; but the idea is found in Old French and 
other European literatures as well as in the Arabic. (See Wilhelm 
Hertz, Spielmmnsbuch, Zweite Auflage, Stuttgart, 1900, pp. 438-9. 
Suchier quotes the Fourth edition, pp. 437-8.) And (d) Auoassin's 
joy at the anticipation of a kiss is hardly to be taken as serious 
evidence of Arabic influence. Again (e) Aucassin's absorption in 
his passion led to absent-mindedness on the battle-field that was 
almost fatal. But the Arabs assuredly were not the only absent- 
minded lovers of the middle ages. The author of the story might 
just as well have had in mind the distraction and consequent dan- 
ger of Chretien de Troyes' Launcelot {Chevalier de la Charette 
3685-3705, cited in another connection by Suchier himself), as that 
of some indefinite Arab, (f) A glimpse of Nicolette's leg cured 
the epileptic pilgrim. For this Suchier admits he can adduce no 
close Arabic parallel, though he thinks, as some other critics have 
thought, that it sounds like an Arabic — or at least a heathen — idea. 
The healing qualities of a beautiful lady's presence, however, were 
hardly unknown to France. Over a century before, Guilhem IX 
had written " Per son joy pot malautz sanar " * — but the concept 
was a commonplace. The special details of the incident in Nico- 
lette's case almost seem to suggest an actual occurrence; and it 
may be that on some occasion when the poet had a slight sickness 
a similar vision so excited him that his pain was forgotten. The 
incident superficially seems fantastic, but there is nothing psycho- 
logically impossible, or even improbable, about it. (h) The Watch- 
man's song of warning to the lovers. This is found, it is true, 
as an Arabic lyric motif; but the familiar "Alba" or "Aube" 

* Les chansons de Guillaume IX. A. Jeanroy, Paris, 1013, p. 23. Though 
the Troubadours were, as Suchier points out, of a very different social 
standing from the jongleur who is likely to have written our poem, the 
jonglewrs must surely have been acquainted with some at least of the 
features of the courtly lyric. 
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of the Occident is very nearly as suggestive of the situation and is 
far more obvious as an influence, (i) The light shed by the face 
of Nicolette. This is said to be similar to descriptions found in 
Arabic poetry, and it is the one feature cited that we cannot imme- 
diately parallel in earlier Romance literature, familiar as the idea 
sounds. It suggests, of course, a common expression of the Church, 
and might well be taken over from some phase of the mediaeval 
concept of the Blessed Virgin ; the emanation of light from saintly 
figures is frequently mentioned by the early mystics ; and a similar 
phenomenon is not unknown in Celtic literature. 

These are all the points tabulated, suggested to the editor by S. 
Singer's Arabische und europdische Poesie im Mittelalter (Abhand- 
lungen der Preuss. Ahad. d. Wiss., 1918, Philos.-hist. Kl., Nr. 13). 
Elsewhere he mentions the non-Christian conduct of the unwedded 
lovers in living together three years in Torelore. But I doubt if 
this is an act any more Arabic than Mediaeval French; they seem 
at least to have been betrothed, and it might well have been re- 
garded as a " Sponsalia de futuro," which in the middle ages was 
often held valid as a marriage, the actual wedding ceremony being 
indefinitely postponed. The use of the terms " fille au roi de Car- 
tage " and " Amuafne " does not argue for the Arabic theory ; 
since these, the only terms in the work of obviously Arabic sug- 
gestion, are both, as Suchier admits, commonplaces of Old French 
literature. The metrical argument on pages xxvii and xxviii, 
according to which the seven-syllable verse results from the halving 
of a fourteen-syllable basit line, is undeserving of the space ac- 
corded it, for it is admitted that the movement of the Aucassin 
verse is utterly different from that of the Arabic. Finally, the 
identification of the name Aucassin with Al Kasim hardly consti- 
tutes a proof. Even if this is the true etymon, names in the middle 
ages were so freely and so strangely used and abused that they are 
practically valueless as evidence. 

Despite Walther Suchier's assumption of proof, then, the whole 
question of Arabic influence on the story of Aucassin and Nicolette 
is still entirely open. The value of the present edition lies (apart 
from the improvement in its text) in its full presentation of all the 
source material so far available, including the " Arabic." As yet, 
however, nothing but possibility is proved. There may have been 
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an Arabic influence on the hypothetical Byzantine romance com- 
monly regarded as the story's source; but this influence is still no 
more than a surmise. 

One other possibility remains, which the scholarly passion for 
source identification is extremely reluctant to consider. Might not 
the first version of the story, antedating by some decades the sole 
manuscript we possess, have been an original composition? Epi- 
sodes and features of Floire et Blanchejlor, a point or two from the 
Jourdain de Blaivies story, certain incidents from the Apollonius 
romance, perhaps a suggestion from the earliest Bueve de Haum- 
tone and a reminiscence of one or other of the Chretien stories, — 
these with who knows what besides from other essential items in 
the jongleur's repertoire, adding something from such popular tales 
as were known to him, would be amply sufficient to build up the 
whole story, even without the use of the wonderfully vivid imagina- 
tion the author evidently possessed. Such a theory is certainly as 
plausible as the Arabic idea ; the lack of the usual reference to an 
earlier author strengthens it; and until some definite work comes 
to light more obviously connected with the story than anything that 
has as yet been brought forward, it seems to provide at least a 
satisfactory — and attractive — working hypothesis. 

W. Llewellyn Bullock. 

Harvard University. 



Les Femmes Savantes, by Moliere, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by C. H. C. Wright, Professor of the French Language 
and Literature at Harvard University. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1920. xiii + 144 pp. 

In this new edition of Les Femmes savantes, we find an excellent 
presentation of the text of the play, together with a brief intro- 
duction and notes. The text followed is the standard one of the 
Grands Ecrivains frangais, edited by Despois and Mesnard. To 
the text have been added the directions for the production of the 
play followed by the Comedie frangaise. These directions are taken 
from the Edition de la Comedie frangaise by Georges Baillet, who 
played the role of Clitandre for some thirty odd years. It is the 
presentation of these directions to the American student which 
constitutes the sole novelty of Professor Wright's edition. 



